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THE  SONS  OF  NEW  YORK 


In  the  Wars  of  the  Nation. 


j^^^lHIS  toast,  it  will  be  perceived  at  once,  is  most  com- 
I  ^  1^:^  prehensive  and  far-reaching  in  its  character,  and  in- 
^^^^'^s  volves  in  it,  not  only  all  the  wars  in  which  we 
have  ever  been  engaged,  but  the  part  that  the  sons  of  New 
York  have  taken  in  the  same. 

To  do  it  justice  would  require  not  one  banquet,  but 
several. 

We  will  with  your  permission  respond  to  it  in  sections 
and  installments. 

I. 

As  an  off-shoot  from  the  great  European  stock,  our  ances- 
tors appear  as  actors  in  the  mighty  drama  of  the  world,  on 
the  verge  of  this  continent,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  nations  were  contending  for  supremacy  on  the  land 
and  on  the  sea. 

The  English  were  not  the  discoverers  of  any  part  of  the 
land  which  has  become  New  York,  but  under  the  })retext 
of  sustaining  the  claims  of  Sebastian  Cabot  to  the  posses- 
sion of  colonies  eastward  and  southward,  the  country  was 
seized  by  them,  and  the  name  New  York  bestowed  upon  it 
in  menjory  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  meanest  and  most 
bigoted  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  gave  all  America  to  the 
Spaniards,  but  their  claims  were  ignored,  and  among  the 
first  explorers  that  we  find  sailing  up  the  Hudson  is  Hen- 
drik  Hudson  in  the  Half  Moon  in  September,  1G09.  He 
was  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  tlie  Dutch  I^ast  India 
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Company.  His  voyage  up  the  river  was  pleasant  enough 
but  when  near  Stony  Point  on  his  return,  an  Indian,  who 
had  approached  the  vessel  while  lying  at  anchor,  was  de- 
tected stealing  through  the  cabin  window,  and  was  shot 
down  by  the  mate.  Hostilities  commenced  at  once,  and  by 
the  time  tliat  his  vessel  had  reached  ^hlnhattan  Island  he 
was  confronted  with  canoe  loads  of  warriors,  who  attacked 
him  with  great  ferocity. 

Hudson  was  an  Englishman,  and  on  his  way  back  to 
Holland  ran  into  the  port  of  Dartmouth,  where  he  was 
detained  by  the  English  government,  but  he  made  a  faith- 
ful report  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  the 
Dutch  claimed  the  country  by  virtue  of  his  discoveries.  He 
afterword  rt^-entered  the  service  of  the  English — renewed  his 
search  for  the  northwest  passage — penetrated  to  the  far  Xorth 
where  amid  fields  of  ice  he  was  abandoned  by  his  crew  and 
left  to  die  alone  in  those  vast  solitudes  which  bear  his  name, 
and  which  are  known  on  oui'  ma[)3  as  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
reports  which  the  Dutch  sailors  carried  back  to  Holland 
were  that  it  was  a  productive  land,  "  pleasant,  with  grass  and 
flowers,  and  as  goodly  trees  as  ever  they  had  seen,  and  very 
sweet  smells  came  from  them." 

The  English  people  who  had  sought  refuge  ifi  Holhindin 
IGOS,  wanted  to  go  and  settle  there,  but  strange  to  say  the 
States-General  refused  to  allow  them  to  colonize  there,  and 
thev  had  to  abide  their  time  and  make  other  arrangements 
with  those  who  were  establishing  settlements  in  other  parts 
of  the  New  World. 

Who  can  tell  what  might  have  taken  place  if  that  zealous 
company  of  the  Pilgrims  had  settled  in  Xew  Netherland 
instead  of  Xew  England?  and  their  blood  had  been  mingled 
with  the  sturdy  race  that  first  took  up  their  abode  in  Xew 
Xetherland?  Holland  at  that  time  was  ambitious  (;f 
extending  her  dominions,  and  in  l(V2l  chartered  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  with  powers  sutRcient  to  embrace  the 
earth.  Its  field  of  operations  extende<l  from  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  and  the  Cape  ofCood  iro|)e,  to  the  West  Indies,  and 


along  all  the  coast:^  of  America  between  Xewfoundland  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Colonization  conimenced,  and  in  1G33  Wouter  Van  Tu  il- 
ler,  afterward  so  distinguished  for  his  military  prowt'SS 
and  great  sagacity  as  a  civil  ruler,  was  appointed  director 
general. 

Wouter  was  a  fighter  from  way  back,  and  to  him  must 
the  sons  of  Xew  York  look  for  their  great  example  of  true 
courage,  war-like  qualities  and  successful  strategy  in  fields 
of  strife. 

It  is  true  that  none  of  his  campaigns  were  long,  but  they 
were  short,  shai-p  and  decisive. 

Wouter  had  been  a  clerk  in  Amsterdam;  had  married  a 
niece,  of  Kilian  Van  Rensselaer,  and  his  appearence  marks 
a  most  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  country,  lie  was 
accom})anied  by  Everardus  J)Ogardus,  the  first  clergy- 
man, and  Adam  Roelandsen,  the  first  schoolmaster  who 
ever  appeared  in  the  colony.  His  reign  has  been  immor- 
talized by  Washington  Irving  an^l  has  few  parallels  in 
history.  He  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Will- 
iam The  Testy,  Antony  The  Trumpeter  and  others  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  civil  and  military  annals  of  our  native  State, 
whom  we  would  like  to  speak  about  if  tinie  permitted,  as  we 
entertain  a  great  anxiety  not  to  overlook  any  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  our  ancestors  in  "the  wars  of  the  Xation.'' 

The  colony,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  un<lcr  a  trading- 
company,  but  it  liad  its  sources  in  that  re-organized  nation, 
whose  struggle  with  Spain  had  endcil  in  the  very  year  of 
Hudson's  voyage  hither.  ''The  religious  activity  of  the 
Netherlands  was  exhibited  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  in  the 
leadership  which  it  held  in  the  movement  for  release  from 
the  shackles  of  [)riestcraft  and  suj)erstition.  During  the 
period  of  the  growth  of  Xew  X^'etherland,  the  mother  coun- 
try was  one  of  the  foremost  powers  of  tiie  world. 

For  thirteen  years  X'an  Tromp  carried  its  victorious  flag- 
over  all  seas,  and  in  IGo'J  bore  his  defiant  broom  at  the 
masthead  through  the  English  channel.    France  and  En- 
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gland  were  glad  to  take  the  State's  general  into  alliance  as 
an  eciual. 

The  treachery  of  Charles  Stuart,  broke  the  relations  witli 
Holland,  but  only  to  produce  that  situation  which  trained 
William  of  C)range  to  become  King  of  England,  and  to  im- 
press his  policy  as  a  permanent  system  on  the  diplomacy 
and  the  conduct  of  liis  adopted  country. 

The  intellectual  and  literary  life  of  the  Netherlands  was 
at  this  period  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  University  of  Leyden  challenged  all  rivals.  The 
City  of  Amsterdam  was  so  far  a  leader  that  its  style  in  art 
gave  name  to  a  school. 

In  mechanism,  {ind  especially  the  skilled  branches  which 
are'akin  to  art,  the  Dutch  were  masters.  Theii- towns  were 
little  republics,  which  educated  citizens  and  developed 
men.  For  culture,  for  political  and  religious  freedom,  for 
varied  development  in  literature  and  art,  the  Xetlierlands 
of  William,  tlie  Silent,  and  Prince  Maurice,  of  Barneveld 
and  (rratiusand  John  DeW'itt,  were  not  second  to  any  other 
nation  in  that  age. 

Tilt-  comn:iercial  enter{)rise  of  the  Dutch  was  a  natural 
growth  of  the  broad  and  generous  life  of  their  republic. 
^"ew  Xetherland  received  the  adventurous  spirits  of  such  a 
country.'  While  they  came  for  tratfif,  primarily,  they 
brought  tlie  clergyman  and  the  schoolmaster  with  them. 
While  the  directors  were  clothed  with  vast  powers,  the 
settlers,  insiste<l  on  ar)plying  the  princi[)les  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  they  had  learned  in  their  native  towns. 
Because  it  was  the  earliest,  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  upon 
the  commonwealth  has  been  radical  and  enduring." 

But  let  us  come  down  to  business.  Soon  after 
Wouter  had  arrived  in  this  country,  an  English  vessel, 
called  the  William,  can^e  to  Manhattan  to  trade  upon  the 
Hudson.  .Jacob  Eeellkins  directed  the  enterprise  for  the 
English  ca|)italists,  and  mailed  defiantly  uj)  the  river.  He 
established  a  trading  tent  a  mile  below  Fort  Orange  and 
held  his  ground  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  Wouter  gath- 
ered a  fleet  of  three  vessels,  seized  the  goods  of  the  intruder 


and  put  tiieni  in  the  William,  turned  the  vessel  about  and 
took  it  out  to  sea  under  the  convoy  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
told  him  to  be  gone  and  never  sliow  his  face  in  that  region 
again.  lie  obeyed,  and  Wouter  celebrated  his  victory  in  a 
becoming  manner  with  many  pipes  of  tobacco  and  many 
mugs  of  beer. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  to  show  you  that  the  marslial 
instinct  in  our  people  is  inherited,  and  what  a  New  Yorker 
can  do,  provided  he  is  properly  supported  by  the  army  and 
nav3\  with  plenty  of  reserves  in  case  of  emergency. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  our 
ancestors  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  were  for  sometime  under 
Dutch  and  then  under  English  rule.  It  was  not  until  1074 
that  the  Dutch  sway  came  to  an  end  and  that  of  the 
English  commenced.  .Then  new  scenes  are  unfolded  to 
our  view,  and  as  the  settlements  extended  up  the  Hudson 
and  thence  westward  along  the  Mohawk,  new  enemies 
appear,  and  the  struggle  for  su[)remacy  conimences between 
the  natives  and  the  English.  During  all  this  period  the 
fighting  material  was  ample  for  all  practical  purposes  and 
was  kept  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  ready  at  all  times  to 
ward  off  all  attacks  from  foreign  and  domestic  foes. 

11. 

THE  IROQUOIS. 

The  aborigines,  who  were  the  original  sons  of  New  York, 
were  noted  for  their  prowess,  and  until  the  organization  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Iroquois  Club  of  this  city,  the  Six  Na- 
tions were  without  a  rival. 

The  Iroquois  at  one  time  held  sway  over  the  entire  coun- 
try, from  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  to  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lower  Ohio  and 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

They  styled  themselves  Ongwe-IIonwe,  "men  surpassing 
all  others,"  and  were  known  as  "  People  of  the  Long  House,'' 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  lived  in  quaint  long  cabins, 


built  with  nmcli  skill.  The  French  called  them  Iroquois, 
the  men  wlio  say  Iro,"  or  "  1  have  said  Koue,"  a  word  of 
approval.  Orift-inally  tlie  confederacy  consisted  of  but  five 
nations,  whose  names  were  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the 
Onondagas,  the  Cayu^^as  and  the  Senecas.  In  1715,  the 
Tuscaroras  were  defeated  in  XorLh  Carolina,  and  joined  the 
union,  beinf^  received  as  a  sixtii  nation.  From  this  onward 
the  confederacy  is  known  as  the  Six  Nations. 

Owint;  to  their  knowledge  of  the  science  of  ^^overnment, 
the  Iroquois  early  attracted  great  attention  and  the  acts  and 
doinj^s  of  their  'Icscciulant^  who  live  among  us  are  studied 
with  unabated  ii.Uerest. 

Tliese  Aborigines  funned  themselves  into  well  defined 
settlements  with  houses  and  homes,  and  had  their  sachems, 
who  directed  their  affairs  witli  consummate  skill  and  ability. 
Fifty  sachems  were  selected  to  look  after  their  affairs; 
nine  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Mohawks,  nine  to  tlie 
Oneidas,  fourteen  to  the  Onondagas,  ten  to  the 
Cayugas  and  eight  to  the  Senecas.  These  constituted  a 
Congress  or  Xational  Councd,  and  the  succession  was  by 
inheritance  on  the  fenude  side  with  apparently  a  riglit  of 
choice  by  the  women  among  their  heirs.  The  name  de- 
scended with  the  office.  Next  to  the  sachems  were  chiefs, 
elected  In-  their  tribes,  and  distinguished  achievements  at 
once  gave  access  to  this  rank.  All  old  men  and  warriors 
exeicised  an  advisory  |)art  in  affairs  and  the  old  women 
held  meetings  in  which  they  j>assed  resolutions  like  many 
modern  associations  of  men  calling  themselves  civilized, 
with  results  equally  potent,  if  not  quite  so  absurd  and  ridic- 
ulous. They  numbered  among  them  great  diplomatists 
and  orators,  and  matiy  instances  of  their  powers  have  come 
down  to  us  that  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Charlevoix  speaks  of  a  Seneca  who  "  sf>oke  with  all  the 
vivacity  of  a  Frenchman  and  the  sublime  eloquence  of  an 
Iroquois."  Jefierson  "  challenged  the  whole  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator  of 
Europe,  if  Europe  has  furnislied  more  eminent,  to  produce 
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a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logan,"  who  was 
descended  from  the  Cayiigas. 

De  Witt  CHnton  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  in 
all  the  effusions  of  ancient  or  modern  oratory  a  speech  more 
ap[)ropriate  and  convincing"  than  an  argument  made  by 
Garangula,  a  chief  of  tiie  Onondagas,  and  the  marvelous 
eloquence  of  Red  Jacket,  a  Seneca,  is  attested  by  men  who 
were  living  when  this  generation  began. 

The  audacity,  independence  and  enterprise  of  the  Iroquois 
made  them  felt  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Kentucky  and 
Savannah  Rivers  if  not  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  They 
roamed  in  battle  to  the  far  North  and  the  far  South.  John 
Smith  met  a  war  party  of  the  Iroquois  on  the  Chesapeake 
in  1G08.  In  IG60  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  (xovernor  of  Xova 
Scotia,  sent  a  remonstrance  to  Fort  Orange  to  ask  that  the 
Mohawks  might  be  restrained  from  waging  war  on  the  Indi- 
ans within  his  jurisdiction. 

They  drove  the  Hurons  and  the  Ottawas  to  the  head 
waters  uf  the  Mississippi,  and  they  held  their  territory 
against  French  power,  and  the  Earl  of  Albermarle  declared, 
in  1752,  that  "the  tive  Iroquois  nations,  acknowledged  by 
France  to  be  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  are  either  origi- 
nally, or  by  con([uest,  the  lawful  proprietors  of  the  Territorv 
of  Ohio." 

The  settlers  in  Maryland  framed  a  treaty  with  them  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  borders.  The  governors  of 
Virginia,  beginning  in  1679,  more  than  once  deemed  it 
vital  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  them.  Massachusetts, 
in  1GS9,  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them, 
and  Connecticut  appealed  to  them  for  aid  in  their  expedi- 
tion against  Canada. 

The  six  nations,  except  some  of  the  Oneidas,  were  led  to 
the  British  side  by  Sir  William  Jolmson  in  the  Revolution 
— they  fought  at  Oriskany  under  Burgoyne — but  were  sub- 
dued in  1770  by  Sullivan,  and  retired  to  private  life, 
althougli  some  were  found  enrolled  under  tlie  British  flag 
in  the  war  of  1S12. 
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Their  control  over  the  various  members  of  their  confed- 
eracy is  well  illustrated  by"  an  incident,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  received  from  an  eye  witness.  The  Lon^j  Island  In- 
dians had  about  17C0  ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Iroquois, 
and  had  sold  some  land  without  their  consent.  "One  evening- 
aMohawk  warrior  in  fail  dress  appeared  and  stated  that  he 
had  a  message  from  the  Six  Nations  to  present  to  the  tribe 
at  a  council  in  the  morning;.  At  the  council,  standinn^ 
alone,  he  asked  why  the  tribute  had  not  been  paid,  why  the 
land  had  been  sold,  and  who  first  signed  the  deetl.  An  old 
chief  confessed  that  he  was  the  first  signer.  As  the  words 
passed  his  lips  the  Mohawk  split  his  head  with  a  toma- 
hawk. Then  without  let  or  hindrance  lie  left  the  paralyzed 
council  and  went  safely  home.  Sucli  audacit}  and  such 
sovereignty  by  a  single  chief  in  a  hostile  tribe  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  his  castle  epitomizes  the  power  and 
eminence  of  the  Iroquois.'' 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  discipline  maintained  by 
our  Iroquois  friends  who  reside  in  this  city,  but  we  trust 
that  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  teach  obedience  to  their  mem- 
bers, it  will  be  enforced  with(3ut  s[)litting  their  heads  open 
with  a  tomahawk,  how  much  they  may  deserve  it. 

Charlevoix,  who  had  studied  the  Indian  character  with 
great  attention,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
says  that  "these  Americans  are  perfectly  convinced  that 
man  is  born  free,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  has  any  right 
to  restrict  his  liberty,  wliile  nothing  can  make  up  for  its 
loss." 

La  Pothsie,  as  early  as  1722,  says  that  "their  union 
worked  like  a  clock"  from  the  marvelous  adjustments  of  its 
parts,  and  the  Jesuit  Lafitau  says  that  in  "discussing  af- 
fairs of  State  they  proceeded  with  as  much  coolness  and 
gravity  as  the  Spanish  Junta  or  the  (  irand  Council  of  Venice. 

The  Iroquois  were  always  very  vigorous  in  speech,  and 
were  quite  as  ellective  as  vigorous.  As  an  example:  When 
Governor  Burnet  called  upon  them  to  explain,  if  they 
encouraged  the  French  at  Niagara,  their  rei)resentatives 
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declared  at  Albany — "We  speak  now  in  the  name  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  we  come  to  you  Jioirling  because  theCJover- 
nor  of  Canada  encroaches  on  our  land.'' 

Tlieii*  howls  now  echo  on  the  voiceless  air — 

Alas  for  them  tlieir  day  is  o'er, 
Their  fires  are  out  from  shore  to  shore; 
No  more  for  them  the  wiM  deer  bounds, 
The  jilow  is  oa  iheir  huutiug  grounds." 

We  were  born  and  brou^-ht  up  in  the  country  of  the 
Iroquois  in  New  York,  over  which  their  bravest  warriors 
roamed  and  almost  in  si.i^ht  of  the  council  house  of  the 
Ononda^as,  and  learned  their  tradition?  and  tragedies  at  a 
very  early  periuil.  We  have  met  hundreds  of  the  Oneidas 
and  Onondagas,  and  we  believe  that  our  friend.  Potter 
Palmer,  if  he  was  not  a  chief  of  the  Oneidas,  had  a  lung 
house  among  them  at  one  time,  and  sold  them  moccasins, 
blankets  and  jack  knives. 

The  first  Colonial  Congress  which  was  held  in  New  York, 
May  1,  1690,  was  inspired  by  the  Five  Nations,  and  was  the 
result  of  their  experience  as  a  confederacy,  and  its  chief  busi- 
ness was  to  organize  Joint  ex[)cditions  against  Canada. 

Tlie  call  for  this  Congress  was  made  by  the  notorious  CJov- 
ernor  Leisler,  of  New  York,  who  refused  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  Governor  Sloughter,  the  appointee  of  William 
and  Mary,  whose  commissicn  bears  date  Sept.  2,  IGSO,  and 
who  was  afterward  arrested  and  tried  for  high  treason  by 
Sloughter,  together  with  his  son-indaw,  Milborne.  They 
denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  had  been 
organized  and  constituted  by  special  comndssion,  and  not 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  but  their  plea 
having  been  overruled  they  were  found  guilty  as  mutes 
and  condemned  to  death,  and  on  May  15,  1G91,  were  hung 
near  old  Tammany  Hall,  and  their  heads  severed  from  their 
bodies. 

In  1695,  the  British  Parliament  reversed  the  attainder  of 
Leisler  and  his  associates  and  an  milled  all  convictions. 
Several  other  persons  having  been  tried  and  convicted  for 
high  treason  or  an  attempt  at  insurrection  at  the  same  time. 
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A  modern  historian,  in  reviewing  these  proceedings,  says 
that,  "If  the  severity  of  the  court  and  of  the  governor, 
council  and  assembly  had  been  mitigated  by  the  generosity 
which  at  that  late  day  Parliament  exhibited,  the  record  o^ 
New  York  might  liave  been  spared  the  stain  of  cruelty  and 
of  the  sacrifice  from  political  malice  of  two  brave  and  active 
lives." 

ITI. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  oar  native  State,  we  have  been 
surprised  to  find  what  sufferings  and  sacrifices  our  fore- 
fathers underwent  during  the  Colonial  period,  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  the  period  embracing  the  war  of  1812, 
in  the  cause  of  our  country  and  in  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, to  say  nothing  of  more  recent  times,  when  almost  one- 
sixth  of  her  population  took  part  in  the  war  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  and  preserve  our  institutions. 

In  the  great  contest  which  was  commenced  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  between  France,  England 
and  Holland,  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  was  for  a 
time  the  battle  ground,  and  was  made  to  endure  every  evil 
of  war.  "  The  colony  was  a  series  of  camps.  Battles  and 
marauding  expeditions,  massacres  and  the  burning  of  towns 
extended  all  over  its  inland  portions,  while  the  chief  city 
felt  the  burdens  of  the  headquarters  of  the  royal  forces  and 
the  honors  of  a  multitude  of  prisoners.  Yet  the  colony  did 
not  waiver,  although  suffering  beyond  any  of  its  sisters.  In 
the  face  of  hostile  armies  it  was  first  to  start  a  movement 
for  State  organization,  and  it  held  steadily  on  the  path  to 
independence." 

The  early  settlers  of  New  York  grew  up  amid  the  dan- 
gers and  perils  of  Indian  wars  and  massacres,  and  while 
thev  suffered  terribly  from  their  depredations  and  assaults, 
it  is  due  to  the  Indians  to  say  that  these  depredations  and 
assaults  were  not  always  of  their  own  instigation,  but  of 
white  men  representing  rival  nations  who  were  contending 
for  the  control  of  the  country.  This  was  emphatically  true 
of  the  massacre  of  the  people  of  Schenectady,  in  1690,  which 
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was  instigated  by  Count  Frontenac,  the  French  (  Governor  of 
Canada,  who  sent  three  expeditions  into  New  York  at  that 
time;  one  of  wliich  was  composed  of  French  and  Indians, 
who  swooped  down  upon  tliat  defenseless  town  and  hiid  it 
waste  ahiiost  to  tiie  last  house  and  last  man. 

The  Indians  were  bad  enou^^h,  ( Jod  knows,  and  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Cherry  Valley  know,  but  they  were  made  use  of,  more 
or  less,  by  both  the  French  and  English  during  all  the 
colonial  wars,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

The  sons  of  New  York  encountered  them  in  the  army  of 
Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,  at  Fort  Stanwix  and  Oriskany,  and 
niatiy  other  places,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Iroquois,  as  a  nation, 
were  unfriendly  to  the  French,  and  generally  acted  with  the 
English. 

During  many  years,  commencing  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  hostile  forces  were  marching  and  re- 
marching  from  New  York  to  the  Canadian  borders  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  westward  to  Niagara  Falls. 
Forts  were  being  erected  along  the  Hudson  and  as  far  north 
as  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Fort  Edward,  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  became  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  battle^ 
while  the  calm  waters  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain 
were  at  times  resplendent  with  naval  movements  that  have 
never  since  been  equaled  in  this  country. 

In  1755-0  military  inovements  commenced  westward  by 
tlie  way  of  the  Mohawk  to  Oneida  hike,  and  as  far  as  On- 
ondaga lake. 

Fort  Schulyer  was  erected  in  1759,  at  a  ford  on  the  Mo- 
hawk, where  now  stands  the  magnificent  city  of  Utica,  and 
sometime  after  Fort  Stanwix  at  Rome,  and  was  named  after 
General  Stanwix. 

When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Washington 
made  his  appearance  in  New  York  and  New  York  State 
became  the  great  battle-ground.  Battles  were  fought  on 
Long  Island,  Wliite  Plains,  Stony  Point,  at  Saratoga,  at 
Oriskany  and  various  other  places.    The  names  of  (  Jeneral 
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Nicholas  Herkimer,  General  Schuyler  and  (ieneral  Ganse- 
voort  have  become  immortal. 

The  battle  of  Oriskany,  considering  tiie  circumstances 
and  the  inimbers  engaged,  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  and 
most  picturesque  battles  of  the  Revolution. 

It  was  here  that  the  "  embattled  farmers"  made  their 
efforts  felt  and  won  a  victory  which,  though  dearly  bought, 
resulted  in  a  complete  change  of  the  current  of  events. 

Cieneral  Herkimer,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  General 
St.  Leger,  together  with  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Joseph  Brant, 
were  advancing  with  a  large  force  of  English,  half  breeds 
and  Indians  to  attack  Fort  Stanwix,  summoned  all  the  male 
inhabitants  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age  to  come 
to  the  rescue.  Eight  hundred  responded,  mostly  Germans 
and  Low  Dutch,  as  they  were  then  called.  On  August  G, 
1777,  they  had  reached  Oriskany,  six  miles  from  the  fort, 
when  they  fell  into  an  ambuscade. 

The  British  regulars  and  German  chasseurs,  opened  upon 
them  a  most  deadly  fire,  but  the  sturdy  farmers  of  the  Mo- 
hawk valley  were  only  surprised  for  the  moment,  and  tak- 
ing up  positi(jns  behind  trees,  soon  began  to  make  themselves 
manifest.  The  Indians  under  Brant  and  Johnson  rushed 
on  them  with  their  tonjidiawks,  but  the  patriots  met  them 
with  knives,  Ijludgeons,  and  the  butts  of  their  guns  and  in 
many  instances  with  spears  which,  in  the  absence  of  guns, 
they  had  imf)roviscd  for  the  occasion. 

The  patriots  met  their  old  Tory  neighbors  and  fought 
them  hand  to  hand.  The  Indians  had  never  before  met 
such  a  resistance  and  suspecting  that  they  had  been  be- 
trayed turned  tiieir  weapons  against  their  allies  and  then 
withdrew.  The  righting  began  at  ten  o'clock  and  lasted 
five  hours. 

Ill  the  meantime  Colonel  Marinus  Willet  made  a  sortie 
from  Fort  Stanevix  against  the  British  camp,  and  the  British 
had  to  retire  in  confusion.  St.  Leger  soon  after  quarreled 
witli  Johnson  and  lied  leaving  his  tents  with  most  of  his 
artillery  and  stores,  and  Ids  men  threw  away  their  [)acks  as 
spoils  for  the  patriots.    The  patriots  lost,  besides  wounded 
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and  prisoners,  two  hundred  killed,  one-fourth  of  their 
whole  number;  while  the  British  sutfered  a  lossof  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Iroquois  were 
discouraored  by  the  sacrifice  of  sixty  or  seventy  of  tlieir 
chiefs  and  warriors.  This  victory  turned  the  tide  of  defeat 
and  despondency,  which  seemed  to  attend  our  arms  in  the 
preceding  years — prevented  St.  Leger  from  joining  his  forces 
with  Burgoyne,  and  enabled  the  militia  of  Tryon  and  Scho- 
hane  counties  to  join  the  army  at  Saratoga,  where  all  tlieir 
available  strength  was  needed,  and  where  they  did  such 
valiant  services. 

IV. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SAIIATOGA. 

It  is  wonderful  what  interest  is  attached  to  wars  and 
scenes  of  carnage. 

It  is  a  strange  weakness,  but  there  is  a  fascination  in  the 
story  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  stirring  events 
connected  with  the  independence  of  States  and  the  establish- 
meiit  of  free  governments  in  every  land  and  in  every  clime. 

When  these  things  are  brought  home  to  us  by  a  chain  of 
causes  with  which  we,  or  our  fathers,  are  identified,  then 
they  rivet  our  attention,  and  we  look  upon  them  as  of 
paramount  importance  to  mankind. 

A  few  months  ago  we  stood  upon  the  lofty  heights  which 
overlooks  the  pathway  which  leads  from  Athens  to  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  over  which,  marched  contending  hosts 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  saw  again 

'•The  tlying  MeJe,  his  shaftless  broken  boW, 
The  fiery  Greek,  his' red  pursuing  spear, 

•  Mountains  above,  earths,  oceans,  plains  below, 
Death  in  the  front,  destruction  in  the  re  ar — 
Such  was  the  scene." 

And  we  pondered  long  over  the  causes  and  results  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and  the 
story  was  more  thrilling  tiian  a  romance. 

We  have  wandered  over  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo, 
where  the  greatest  captains  met  in  deadly  grapple,  and 
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where  the  soil  was  watered  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent 
victims  of  countless  numbers,  who  never  knew  wliat  they 
were  fighting  for,  but  nothing  has  ever  moved  us  like  that 
of  the  battlefield  of  Saratoga,  wiierc  our  forefathers  met  the 
serried  columns  of  the  best  trained  warriors  of  Europe  and 
vanquislied  them  on  a  fair  field  and  in  open  fight. 

The  battle  of  Saratoga  is  one  in  which  the  sons  of  New 
York  may  justly  take  pride,  and  is  worthy  of  our  most  pro- 
found study  in  all  of  its  details  and  all  of  its  consequences. 
It  has  been  classed  bv  Prof.  Creasv  as  one  of  the  orpeat 
decisive  battles  of  the  world;  but  we  have  no  time  to  enter 
upon  any  lengthened  review  of  this  matter  at  this  time.  The 
plan  to  crush  all  resistance  to  British  rule  in  America  had 
long  been  matured,  and  (reneral  Burgoynehad  been  selected 
to  carry  this  plan  into  effect.  He  massed  his  army  at  Crown 
Point,  June  27,  1777. 

Gen.  Schuyler  arranged  for  the  defense  of  Ticonderoga, 
but  Gen.  St.  Clair,  who  ^vas  in  the  immediate  command  of 
the  post,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it.  After  a  short  resist- 
ance Burgoyne  moved  to  Skenesborough,  now  known  as 
Whiteliall  where  he  established  his  headquarters. 

Gen.  Schulyer  hastened  from  Albany  to  Ft.  Edward  where 
he  met  St.  Clair's  forces,  and  was  able  to  rally  only  4,407 
men;  with  these  men  he  blocked  l>urgoyne's  advance  for 
some  time,  but  he  soon  left  Fort  Edward  retreating  slowly 
before  Burgoyne's  largely  superior  force  until  he  reached 
Stillwater  and  Van  Schaick's  Island,  nine  miles  from  Albany. 
Congress  was  watching  things  from  a  distance,  and  not 
understanding  the  consummate  plans  of  (fen.  Schuyler. 
su[)erseded  him  by  (len.  Horatio  Gates,  who  assumed  com- 
mand August  PJ.  Schuyler  felt  the  injustice  done  him 
greatlv,  but  received  Gen.  Gates  courteously  and  turned 
over  the  command  to  him. 

fUirgoyne  crossed  the  Hudson  on  the  13th  of  September, 
and  on  the  14th  encamped  at  Saratoga. 

In  tiie  njeantime  the  American  army  moved  northward 
and  under  the  direction  of  (General  Kosciusko  the  engineer 
in  chief  took  possession  of  l^emus'  Heigiits  and  erected  for- 
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tifications.  Col.  Brown,  a  most  gallant  officer,  began  a  move- 
ment in  tlie  rear  ofBurgoyne,  destroying  for  the  time  being 
all  of  bis  communications  with  Canada. 

On  the  19th  of  September  a  skirmish  ensued  of  large 
proportions,  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  both  armies 
were  engaged,  and  in  which  Burgoyne  lost  six  hundred,  and 
Gates  three  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

By  October,  Burgoyne  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining supplies. 

On  October  7,  he  sent  out  a  foraging  party  and  covered 
it  with  a  large  force,  which  was  compelled  to  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  some  six  hundred  men,  leaving  eight  guns  and 
many  prisoners.  The  American  loss  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  That  night  (  reneral  Gates  sent  a  column 
to  hold  the  crossing  of  the  Hudson  at  Saratoga,  which  so 
alarmed  him.  that  he  retreated  to  Fishkill.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Gates,  who  took  up  a  position  on  Saratoga  Heights, 
where  his  guns  commanded  almost  every  part  of  his  posi- 
tion. Beaten  in  fight,  with  his  lines  of  communication  cut 
off,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender.  He  was  practi- 
cally surrounded  and  (overpowered  and  further  struggle  wys 
hopeless. 

Negotiations  were  begun  on  October  14th,  between  Gates  , 
and  Burgoyne  which  resulted  in  a  convention  three  days 
later,  for  the  surrender  of  the  British  army,  and  on  the  17th 
that  army  laid  down  its  arms  on  the  North  bank  of  the 
Fishkill,  and  Burgoyne,  with  his  generals  of  divisions — 
Riedesel  and  Phillips — was  received  at  the  American  head- 
quarters by  Gates  and  Schuyler,  the  latter  coming  from 
Albany  to  witness  the  British  commander  give  up  his 
sword. 

By  the  terras  of  surrender  Burgoyne  and  his  army  were 
to  return  to  England,  and  not  engage  further  in  the  war 
during  its  continuance. 

The  Morgan  Rifles,  a  band  of  sharpshooters,  did  great 
execution  at  this  battle,  and  the  hardy  yeomanry  who  were 
engaged  proved  themselves  the  most  skillful  and  sturdy 
fighters  that  the  British  rcguhxrs  ever  encountered. 
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Great  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  "and  when  the  news  of  the  victory 
reached  England  everybody  was  astounded,  and  the  British 
cabinet  filled  with  consteriuition. 

France  saw  that  its  alliance  would  insure  the  creation  of 
a  new  nation  in  America,  and  with  that  victory  the  world 
changed  and  the  rulers  of  nations  sought  for  new  bearings. 

Spain  and  Holland  followed  France,  and  with  the  aid  of 
French  fleets  and  troops  the  Americans  vigorously  main- 
tained the  war  against  the  armies,  which  England,  in  spite 
of  her  European  foes,  continued  to  send  across  the  Atlantic. 
England  pei'sisted  in  the  unequal  struggle,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  by  which  our 
independence  was  acknowledged  tind  we  took  our  place  in 
the  list  of  nations,  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  if  we  had 
existed  for  centuries. 

The  War  of  1S12. 

Notwithstanding  the  British  Government  had  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  our  independence  in  1783,  its  rulers 
could  not  be  brought  to  believe  tliat  we  were  really  free,  but 
continued  to  impress  our  seamen  and  lay  us  under  contri- 
bution as  if  we  were  still  one  of  her  dependences.  After  a 
long  and  continuous  series  of  outrages  and  depredations 
upon  our  people,  war  was  declared  against  her  on  June  18, 
1812,  and  as  it  so  happened  hostilities  were  for  sometime 
confined  to  the  borders  of  New  York,  extending  from 
Quebec  to  Niagara  Falls. 

An  inland  navy  was  impi-ovised,  and  a  constant  series  of 
forays  were  carried  on  between  the  people  of  Canada  and  tlie 
posts  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Battles  and  skirmishes  took  place  at  Ogdensburgh,  Flatts" 
burg  and  Oswego,  where  General  Brown  comnumded,  but 
the  land  forces  concentrated  at  Niagara,  and  the  first  great 
encounter  took  place  at  Queenstown  Heights,  under  CJen- 
eral  Van  Renssalear.    Here  we  liear  of  Lieutenant-t  ieneral 
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Scott  for  the  first  time,  and  of  the  galhint  General  Wool, 
who  added  such  lustre  to  tlie  American  arms. 

The  attempt  was  here  made  to  capture  the  British  forces 
who  were  stronoiy  posted  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Niagara  river  and  was  attended  with  great  danger  and 
difficulties.  It  was  not  successful,  but  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  engagements  that  took  place  during  the 
entire  war. 

General  Brock,  a  man  of  great  merit,  who  commanded 
the  British  forces  was  killed.  A  inonument  to  his  memory 
was  erecteJ  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  the  direction  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  in  the  western  ambulatory  of 
tlie  transept  and  contains  an  effigy  of  the  hero's  body  re- 
clining in  the  arms  of  a  British  soldier,  while  an  Indian 
pays  the  last  tribute  of  respect.  This  was  to  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  the  Indian  allies  wiio  took  part  in  the 
battle.  Tlie  monument  bears  the  following  inscription: 
"  Erected  at  the  public  expense  to  the  memory  of  ^lajor 
General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  who  gloriously  fell  on  the  13th 
of  October,  MDCC^CXII,  in  resisting  an  attack  on  Queens- 
town,  in  up[)er  Canada." 

A  medal  was  struck  to  his  memory  by  ('anada  in  ISIG, 
and  a  lofty  Tuscan  monument  l-Jo  feet  in  height  was  raised 
on  the  spot  whore  he  fell,  in  the  base  of  which  is  his  tomb. 

Lieutenant-Col.  Scott  was  taken  prisoner  and  all  of  the 
militia,  officers  and  privates  captured  at  Queenstown  were 
paroled  and  sent  'across  the  river,  but  those  of  the  regular 
armv  were  detained  as  prisoners  of  war.  These  were  sent  to 
Quebec  and  from  therein  a  cartel  to  Boston,  except  twenty- 
three  who  were  claimed  as  British  subjects,  and  were  sent 
to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason.  When  the  prisoners 
were  about  to  sail  from  Quebec,  a  party  of  British  ofiicers 
came  on  board  the  cartel,  mustered  the  captives  and  com- 
menced separating  trom  the  rest  those  who,  by  their  accent, 
were  found  to  be  Irishmen. 

These  they  intended  to  send  to  England  fi)r  trial  as 
traitors,  on  a  frigate  lying  near,  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine that  a  British  subject  can  not  expatriate  himself.  Scott, 
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who  was  below,  hearing  a  tumult  on  deck,  went  up.  lie 
was  soon  informed  of  the  cause,  and  at  once  entered  a  velie- 
ment  protest  against  the  proceedings.  He  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  he  absolutely  silent,  that  their  accent  might  not 
betray  them. 

He  was  repeatedly  ordered  to  go  below  and  as  repeatedly 
refused.  The  soldiers  obeyed  him.  Twenty-three  had  al- 
ready been  detected  as  Irishmen,  but  not  another  became  a 
victim.  The  twenty-three  were  taken  aboard  the  frigate  in 
irons.  Scott  boldly  assured  them  that  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment dared  to  injure  a  hair  of  their  heads  his  own  govern- 
ment would  fully  avenge  the  outrage. 

Scott  was  exchanged  in  January,  1813,  and  at  once  sent 
a  full  report  of  this  affair  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  has- 
tening to  Washington  in  person,  pressed  the  subject  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

A  bill  was  introduced  to  vest  ''the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  powers  of  retaliation,"  but  upon  an  inves- 
tigation it  was  decided  that  the  President  already  possessed 
such  powers  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  it  did  not  become  a 
law;  but  the  incident  excited  great  attention.  The  final 
result  of  Scott's  humane  and  courageous  conduct  was 
highly  gratifying  to  himself. 

Almost  three  years  after  the  event  at  Quebec,  he  was 
greeted  by  loud  huzzas  as  he  was  passing  a  wdiarf  on  the 
East  Kiver  side  of  New  York  city.  It  came  from  a  group 
of  Irishmen  who  had  just  landed  from  an  emigrant  ship. 
They  were  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three  prisoners  for  whom 
he  had  cared  so  tenderly. 

They  had  just  returned  after  a  long  confinement  in  Eng- 
lish prisons.  They  recognized  tlieir  benefactor  and,  says 
Scott's  biographer,  Mr.  Mansfield,  "  nearly  crushed  him  by 
their  warm-hearted  embraces." 

It  is  impossible  to  go  further  into  details  in  regard  to  this 
great  war,  wliich,  beginning  on  our  northern  borders,  ex- 
tended to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  United  States.'and  which, 
at  its  close,  immortalized  (  Jeneral  Jackson  by  lighting  the 
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battle  of  New  Orleans  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
sif^ned. 

Jt  was  in  this  war  that  thejuivy  first  became  conspicuous 
on  our  Ic^kes,  and  where  the  Canadian  forces  and  those  of 
the  United  States  joined  issue,  and  which  resulted  in  Perry's 
great  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  in  which  he  wrote  to  Gen. 
Harrison,  the  immortal  despatch,  the  first  clause  of  which 
is  so  often  qu(jted,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1813,  as 
follows: 

"  We  have  met  the  eneniy  and  they  are  ours;  two  slnps, 
two  brigs,  one  schooner  and  one  sloop. 

Yours  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

0.  PL  Perky." 

In  ail  of  these  battles  and  en.gagements,  except  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  the  sons  of  New  York  were  found  and  per- 
formed tlieir  part  faithfully  and  well. 

In  the  Mexican  war  General  Wool  and  General  Worth 
took  a  conspicuous  part  and  a  monument  to  General  Worth 
was  erected  by  his  fellow  citizens  on  one  of  the  public 
squares  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

VL     ■  " 
The  War  of  The  PiEiiELLiox. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  native  State,  that  when  secession 
and  rebellion  became  imminent,  as  early  as  Jan.  11,  ISGl, 
the  Legislature  passed  resolutions,  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote  in  the  Senate,  and  two  in  the  House,  tendering  to  tlie  Na- 
tional Government  whatever  aid  in  men  and  n:ioney  might 
be  requisite  to  uphold  its  authority. 

When  Port  Sumter  fell,  and  President  Lincoln  called  for 
13,000  volunteers  as  the  quota  of  New  York  in  the  first  levy 
of  75,000,  the  Legislature  at  once  conferred  abundant  pow- 
ers on  the  Governor,  appropriated  s3,000,000  for  war  pur- 
poses, and  authorized  the  enlistment  of  30,000  men  for  two 
vears,  instead  of  three  months,  as  proposed  by  the  presi- 
dent's proclamation.  By  the  first  ^of  July  the  common- 
wealth had  40,700  men  in  the  field,  of  whom  S,3U0  were 
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enlisted  for  three  months,  30,000  for  two  years,  and  8,400  fur 
three  years,  and  this  number  was  raised,  before  June  1, 
1802,  to  12(),o(jl — already  one  out  of  six  of  the  able-bodied 
men  of  the  State. 

The  state  arsenals,  which  were  empty  when  Sumter  fell, 
were  supplied  with  10,000  Enfield  rifles,  bou(j:ht  abroad  with 
money  voted  by  the  Legislature.  Individuals,  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  placed  their  resources,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  reported  that  of  .S2()0,000,000  in  loans  New 
York  advanced  .S21 0,000,000. 

The  number  of  persons  who  took  part  in  the  war  and  who 
attained  o-reat  distinction  is  so  large  that  it  is  almost  useless 
to  undertake  to  enumerate  them. 

But  the  man  who  electrified  the  country  at  the  very  o[)en- 
ing  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
was  being  disputed  everywhere,  was' John  A.  Dix.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  foresight  and  courage,  and  on  the  breaking 
up  of  Buchanan's  cabinet,  J^ecember  10,  ISGO,  he  was  called 
to  fill  thediflicult  [)()sition  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He 
found  everything  in  confusion,  and  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  disputed  in  every  southern  State. 

Having  occasion  to  write  to  the  lieutenant  of  a  revenue 
cutter  at  New  Orleans,  he  connnanded  him  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  United  States  Xavy  at  all  hazards,  and 
then  added,  If  any  man  attem[)ts  to  haul  down  the 
American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot." 

This  was  about  the  first  iiKlication  that  the  people  of  the 
South  had  that  the  government  meant  business,  and  he  gave 
the  kev  note  tu  the  people  of  this  country  and  which 
resounded  through  the  world. 

Hq  was  upheld,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  by  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  age,  whose  name  sh-'juld  never  be 
forg-otten  or  omitted  when  recounting  the  services  of  our 
public  men  in  connection  with  the  war  of  the  Rebellion^ 
whether  connected  with  the  army  or  not,  and  that  man  was 
William  H.  Seward. 

Preston  IL  King  ably  su|)ported  him  and  was  wise  in 
council  and  exerted  great  influonce  u[)on  the  peo[)le  of  New 
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\ovk.  Itoscoe  Coiikliii^  and  many  ethers  fron  New  York 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  up- 
lield  the  I'residcnt  in  tlie  pre  secntion  of  the  war.  We  have 
looked  over  a  long  list  of  military  officers,  who  took  part  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  from  Xew  York  State,  and  we 
shrink  from  making-  any  discrimination  as  to  their  merits. 

The  New  York  Volunteers  were  [)articipators  in  the  great 
battle  of  (  Jettyshurg.  Tliey  had  spent  months  in  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna  in  guarding  the  rich  agricultural 
regions  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  and  around  llarrisburg,  and 
checked  EwelFs  advance  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 

It  was  owing  to  their  efforts  that  Ivwell  was  recalled  by 
Lee  to  resist  Gen.  ^feado's  attack  upon  his  flanks. 

On  that  fatal  day  when,  the  contending  hosts  threw  them- 
selves upon  each  other  anrl  joined  in  the  shock  battle,  General 
Sickles  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part,  and  the  115th,  125th 
and  12Gth  N.  Y.  Regiments,  joined  with  their  brethren  either 
in  support  or  attack  and  were  not  found  wanting. 

The  2od  X.  Y.  Regiment,  whicli  was  from  Brooklyn,  and 
the  12Gth,  which  was  from  Ontario  county,  were  posted  in 
front  of  Lee's  advance  on  I  hirrisburg,  and  performed  good 
service,  as  all  accounts  testify. 

We  have  not  at  hand  a  war  record  to  show  exactly  what 
part  the  Sons  of  New  York  took  in  that  great  battle,  or  who 
constitute  the  Roll  of  Honor,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  that  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave  on  that  occasion 
was  (general  Sickles,  and  those  of  the  Xew  Y.ork  regiments 
that  were  there  performed  their  part  with  credit  as  men 
and  as  soldiers. 

We  witnessed  the  first  encounter  of  Xew  York  troops  with 
the  rebels  at  tlie  first  battle  of  Bull's  Run  in  1861  and  saw 
the  GOth  and  70th  regiments  go  into  action. 

They  went  on  the  doubles juick  and  took  the  places  as- 
signed them  with  alacritv.  The  70th  was  a  Scotch  regiment 
and  co!nmanded  by  Col.  Cameron,  the  brother  of  Simon 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  fell  soon  after  at  the  head 
of  his  regiujent  pierced  bv  a  musket  bail. 
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Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield  who  connnanded  the  12th  reg- 
ment  of  the  X.  Y.  A'oliinteers  was  at  the  second  battle  of 
Buirs  Run,  led  his  Light  Brioade  at  the  sie^^e  of  Yorktown, — 
through  the  desperate  battles  of  Hanover  Court  House, 
Mechanicsville,  (raines  Mills,  Turkey  Bend,  Malvern  Hill, 
Chancellorsville  and  (TCttysburg. 

He  participated  in  most  of  tlie  battles  east  and  west; 
There  was  (ien.  Barlow,  Dan.  Sickles,  Gen.  Slocum,  Gen. 
William  G.  Ward,  (Jen.  Wadsworth,  Col.  Elisha  B.  Smith  of 
Chenango,  Col.  of  114tii  regiment  and  hundreds  of  others 
who  deserve  mention,  but  we  have  not  the  time  to  go  into 
their  history  or  recount  their  exploits. 

At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  (  General  Barlow  was 
wounded  and  let"t  for  <lead  on  the  battle  field.  When  the 
moon  arose,  the  rebel  (Jen.  Early,  while  passing,  discovered 
bis  rank,  and  [)ausing  a  moment,  said  to  his  staff  officers, 
supposing  the  (Jeneral  to  be  dead:  "  We  can  do  nothing  for 
him  but  give  him  a  decent  burial." 

Geii.  Barlow  raised  his  bleeding  head  and  in  a  feeble 
voice  replied:  "I  will  live  to  fight  you,  General."  He  did 
survive,  and  [)articipated  in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  and  in  the  campaign  in  the  Wilderness  cap- 
tured a  whole  division  of  General  Early's  troops,  with  forty 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Creneral  Slocum  was  another  most  distinguishe<i  officer, 
and  as  brave  as  he  was  gallant. 

In  IS05  Gen.  Barlow  was  nominated  by  the  republicans, 
and  (^Jen.  Slocum  by  the  democrats  in  friendly  rivalry,  for 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  but  (  Jen.  Barlow  was  elected 
bv  28,000  majority. 

VH. 

We  have,  during  the  last  few  days,  been  looking  over  the 
war  records  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we  find  that 
almost  every  regiment  that  was  sent  to  the  field  has  had 
its  history  [)reserved  in  the  most  careful  manner  by  in- 
terested historians,  who  have  given  a  sketch  of  its  forma- 
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tion.list  of  officers  and  privates,  together  with  its  exploits 
and  achievements. 

Among  these  histories  are  stories  of  sacrifices,  sufferings 
and  privations  tiiat  liave  never  been  surpassed  in  the 
World's  history.  The  men  vvlio  took  part  in  that  great  strug- 
gle knew  exactly  wliat  it  imported,  and  some  of  the  histo- 
rians have  presented  their  views  upon  the  question  then 
pending  with  a  clearness  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Among  others  we  happened  to  take  up  the  history  of  the 
114th  New  York  volunteers,  a  regiment  which  was  raised  in 
the  Chenango  Valley,  aiid  was  commanded  by  Col.  Elisha 
B.  Smith.  It  traversed  tlie  entire  length  of  the  country 
from  the  couiity  seat  of  Clienango  County  to  New  Orleans 
and  back  and  participated  in  more  than  a  hundred  battles 
and  skirmishes. 

The  Colonel  was  killed,  together  witli  many  of  the  officers 
and  privates,  but  amid  tears  for  the  fallen  and  shouts  of 
joy  for  the  living  after  an  absence  of  years,  the  survivors 
were  welcomed  back  to  their  old  home;  by  the  outpouring 
of  the  whole  people  while  bells  rang  and  cannon  roared. 
The  historian  is  one  Dr.  Harris  II.  Beecher  and  we  have 
scarcely  met  with  anytliing  that  is  more  touching  than  the 
story  that  he  lias  told  of  the  enlistment  and  marching  away 
and  the  return  of  this  reginjent. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  narrative,  he  pauses  long 
enough  to  place  on  record  his  views  of  the  Rebellion,  which 
are  as  follows; 

"The  American  Rebellion  was  essentially  a  revolt  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  precipitated  by  no  oppression  of  what 
is  termed  the  people.  Its  aim  was  not  popular  liberty  but 
Empire,  in  which  labor  was  to  be  the  undivided  heritage 
of  the  slave.  It  was  to  be  a  great  call  on  Empire  of  minor 
baronies  and  patriarchal  estates,  and  each  community  of 
white  working  men  was  to  be  governed  by  a  political,  in- 
dependent cliief,  who  would  supply  the  place  of  school- 
master and  {)ress. 

In  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  labor  can  have  no 
concern. 
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Had  the  Southern  people  been  fightiny  for  the  tledht 
franckisc,  or  for  rdlcjioas  freedom,  or  for  eiaancipation  from 
the  serfdom  in  lehicJi  labor  was  there  held,  we  believe  that  seven 
millions  of  deterniined  and  united  people  could  never  have 
been  conquered  and  liberty  everywhere  would  have  prayed 
to  God  that  each  insurgent  might  be  strong  enough  to  grasp 
an  Ithuriel  spear  and  wield  a  sword  gleaming  and  terrible 
as  the  wrath  of  tiie  clouds.  But  in  tliis  struggle  they  had 
no  sympathy  but  that  of  monarchists,  no  allies  but  the 
friends  of  des[)otism. 

The  analogy  of  history  prophesies  only  disaster  to  follow 
a  rebellion  not  grounded  among  the  cottages  of  the  people, 
that  has  no  nobler  purpose  than  the  enrichment  of  the  privi- 
leged classes  and  tlie  still  further  degradation  of  the  poor. 
There  is  a  fellowship  in  labor  throughout  the  world,  whether 
turbulent  oceans  surge  between,  or  lofty  mountains,  clad  in 
vestures  of  perpetual  snow,  exalt  themselves  as  fictitious 
boundaries;  and  while  Crowns  and  Coronets  were  nodding 
approval  to  the  American  rebels,  labor  stood  in  the  Old  World 
with  half-drawn  swords,  frowning  upon  them,  and  with 
motionless  finger  pointing  to  the  open  book  in  whicli  their 
destiny  was  written."  Dr.  Harris  II.  Beechers'  Record  of  the 
114  Reg.  X.  Y.  S.  V.  pp.  13-14. 

Words  like  these  from  one  who  was  an  actor  in  the  great 
drama,  and  who  spoke  not  only  for  himself  but  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  should  never  be  forgotten.  They  are  words 
of  inspiration  and  words  of  truth  that  should  sink  deep  into 
every  human  heart,  and  never  forgotten  by  any  son  of 
New  York. 

"Tliesc  shall  resist,  the  empire  of  decay, 
When  time  is  o"er  and  uorlds  liave  passed  aw.iy; 
(.^oldiii  tiie  dusr,  the  [lefi-hcd  lieart,  may  lie, 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once  cati  never  die." 

We  would  not  at  this  time  say  one  word  to  mar  the  hap- 
piness of  this  hour,  but  no  truthful  historian  can  ever  forget 
the  draft  riots  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Those  riots  were 
disgraceful  and  discreditable  to  the  last  degree,  but  we  think 
that  we  can  absolve  the  real  sons  of  New  York  of  all  par- 
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tieipatioii  in  theui.  They  were  instigated  by  men  who  had 
but  little  sympathy  with  American  institutions,  and  cared 
but  little  whether  we  succeeded  or  whether  we  failed. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  from  its  foundation  down  to  the 
present  time  been  under  alien  rule,  and  Mr.  Bryant  in  his 
"  Popular  history  of  tlie  United  States,"  Vol.  1,  pp.  349,  50, 
says  that  "  it  seems  almost  to  have  been  acce{)Ced  as  a  <lecreo 
of  Providence  that  New  York  should  always  be  open  to 
occupation  by  any  ahen  race  that  thought  it  worth  its  while, 
and  that  any  rule  shouhl  be  acceptable  to  its  citizens, 
provided  that  there  was  no  personal  outrage,  and  that  rob- 
bery should  bedisguise<l  under  the,f(jrm  of  municipal  govern- 
ment." 

"War,"  said  John  A.  Dix,  in  his  famous  letter  to  (Gover- 
nor Seymour  on  the  subject  of  tlie  draft,  August  8,  lSb3, 
"  when  waged  for  self-defense,  for  the  maintenance  of  great 
principles,  and  for  the  national  life,  is  not  exempt  from  tlie 
sufferings  inseparable  froni  all  the  conflicts  which  are  de- 
cided by  the  shock  of  armies,  and  it  is  b\'  our  firmness  and 
our  patriotism  in  meeting  all  the  calls  of  the  country  upon 
us  that  we  achieve  the  victory  and  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  it  and  the  cause  in  which  we  toil  and  suffer." 

Outside  of  New  York  City  is  a  great  world,  and  the  mass 
of  lier  people  are  among  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic 
of  any  people  in  the  universe.  We  trust  that  the  chasten- 
ing influences  of  the  World's  Exposition  to  be  held  in  this 
great  metropolis  of  the  West,  will  re<lound  to  the  beneflt  of 
our  friends  everywhere,  but  especially  those  who  live  in  the 
grt-at  city  by  the  sea. 

New  York  numbers  her  veterans  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sands, scarred  on  every  battlefield.  They  were  found  in 
every  arm  of  the  service,  army  and  navy. 

Their  names  are  enrolled  in  the  infantry,  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  every  department  subservient  to  or  connected 
therewitli. 

Cvcles  may  roll  their  untiring  rounds,  generations  may 
come  and  go.  and  we  be  forgotten,  but  the  memory  of  these 
brave  men  shall  never  die. 
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Whethersoever  the  sons  of  the  old  empire  State  sliall 
wander  to  Southern  or  Western  chuies,  they  will  send  back 
their  hearts  to  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  streams,  the  lakes 
-and  rivers  of  their  native  land,  and  pausing  will  bestow  a 
blessing  upon  all  those  whom  tliey  have  left  behind. 
In  conclusion  we  beg  to  offer  this  sentiment: 
Here  is  to  our  great  fatherland  and  the  dear  old  homes, 
that  we  left  in  our  youth — thue  which  softens  the  picture — 
will  forever  hallow  the  spot  on  whicli  we  weve  born,  and 
the  teachings  of  our  youth  will  go  down  with  the  scriptures  . 
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